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EARLY DUTCH FOOTPRINTS IN AFRICA. 
By ALFRED KINNEAR, Author of To Modder River with Methuen. 


SHE story of Dutch conquest south- 
ward along the great African coast- 
bend is to be read at sight in the 
castles over which, by a paradox 
familiar to history, the British flag 
now waves. It is an interesting 
story even if it does no more than show that the 
British navigator who followed where others had 
paved the way or built ‘bettered the instruction,’ 
after the character of his nation. If Africa be, 
as we are frequently assured it is, the grave of 
reputations, it has been—perhaps more than any 
other segment of the globe—the passion of the 
explorer, the pursuit of the navigator, and the 
victim of successive conquerors. The footprints 
of the early Dutch navigator are found in the 
castles which mark the course of his conquest. 
Indeed, wherever the Dutch raiders raised a flag 
they built a castle or seized one; and these to- 
day are for the most part British possessions, 
acquired upon the good Dutch pattern. 

The story of how Holland got a footing at 
Elmina, on the Gcld Coast, is a little characteristic 
of the period. At the time referred to it was, 
with the territory behind, a Portuguese possession. 
One day a strange ship was observed flying signals 
of distress, and her captain reported his vessel 
to be full of partially convalescent men he 
desired to land temporarily on high ground. The 
hill at the back of Elmina Castle was exactly 
what he needed for his sanatorium. Would the 
Portuguese commandant allow the poor emaciated 
sailors to land? The Portuguese charitably assented. 
The Dutchmen were landed to leeward of the 
castle, and carried in hammocks to the ground 
where they were all to be restored to health. But 
under each Dutchman lay a gun and a sword; 
and in some hammocks, instead of a poor sailor 
or officer, there might have been seen a short 
yet serviceable cannon. With the medical and 
ration comforts, again, there might have been 
found bullets and gunpowder. The Portuguese, 


good, easy-going gentlemen, suspected nothing, 
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and the men and stores were safely landed. 
Then, one night when the garrison lay comfort- 
ably asleep, armed men were in their midst 
killing all the defenders who resisted — and 
resistance was the Dutchman’s readiest way of 
getting rid of inconvenient prisoners. It was 
a mean stratagem; but it was characteristic of 
the time, and saved the conqueror the trouble 
and cost of a frontal attack and prolonged bom- 
bardment. 

Elmina Castle passed into our hands in 1872, 
for the purposes of the Ashanti Expedition of 
that time. Elmina Castle is to-day the prison- 
home of Prempeh, the last King of Ashanti. 

The French merchants really preceded the 
Portuguese along much of the coast-line, and held 
Elmina as long ago as the fourteenth century. 
‘Little Dieppe’ was established as early as 1364. 
For two centuries French, Portuguese, and Dutch 
dwelt together. Then came the British navi- 
gator. 

The legends of the coast breathe of the romance 
of British philandering. It was an age of sails, of 
ill-fashioned ships, and of head-winds. Of course 
there are head-winds still, and also what a subse- 
quent race of more impatient navigators came to 
call the ‘doldrums.’ But we live in an age of 
steam and of electric telegraphy, so to-day Puck 
puts a girdle round the earth in something less 
than the whimsical forty minutes’ limit of the 
Shakespearian prophecy. Even as late as the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, a ship would 
have made a good passage if she reached, say, 
Cape Coast Castle in three months or even four. 
In earlier times the golden mean was put at 
six and eight months; in Vasco da Gama’s time 
it was the adventure of a year. So whatever 
was done by His Britannic Majesty’s cruisers in 
the seventeenth century in these remote, and to 
many really mythical, seas lost its reason of 
censure or defence in the mere passage of 
time. If we could hold our spoil—and we 
usually did, however qualified the method of 
APRIL 21, 1900, 
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acquisition—the end was cynically permitted to 
justify the means. 

There is a family likeness between all these 
old castles, though perhaps that of Capetown is 
the least imposing of the series. Each, however, 
stands bravely toward the sea, those of Cape 
Coast Castle and of Elmina—with their bastions 
washed by the Olympian surf from the western 
rollers as they beat with irresistible force upon 
the golden beach—being distinctly picturesque if 
not beautiful. In respect of picturesqueness we 
cannot claim for any of our intermarine fortresses, 
with perhaps the single exception of Conway, that 
they can compare with the militant architecture 
of Spain and Portugal; and the early Dutch 
architect who thus found himself called upon to 
erect fortresses blandly copied the designs of those 
countries. 

All these strongholds represent the spirit of 
war, and in their snake-like tracery along the 
rocks suggest immense internal resources for the 
needs of the time which each of them served. 
The times were indeed stormy. Competition in 
foreign aggrandisement was brisk. The Portuguese 
navigator was quickly followed by the Dutch. 

Nor were the French behind in the rush for 
the land of the potentialities of wealth. The 
merchants of Dieppe, as has been said, have left 
their name on the coast. If the English navi- 
gator was last in the race, he promptly gave a 
good account of himself when he reached the 
goal; for in the end he reaped pretty generally 
where others had sown. ‘The entire coast and 
hinterland of western and south-western Africa 
down to Table Bay became in time partitioned 
off to the rival races who had taken it all and 
held it by right of successful adventure or by 
the logic of the sword. 

Although separated by hundreds of leagues of 
sea, those fortified and in some cases mere 
stockaded symbols of adventure and conquest 
retained. an unbroken affection for the parent 
country. Nothing served to diminish or divert 
their patriotism. Indeed, the patriotism of each 
of these little trading communities was marked 
by a sensitiveness which brooked no suspicion or 
suggestion of waning fire. On news arriving 
that the Dutch and the English were at war, 
hostilities at once broke out between the repre- 
sentatives of the respective colonies on the coast. 
A brief intimation, we will say, was passed by the 
Governor who had received this intelligence to 
his neighbouring ruler, who was invited to pre- 
pare for attack; and the latter, nothing loath, 
was sometimes the first to begin the fray. That, 
we may be sure, proved to be the case with the 
British.. Up to this time the two posts had 
probably lived in friendly and hospitable inter- 
course. Nay—and this is really no freak of the 
writer’s fancy—at the very moment of the arrival 
of the dread tidings one Governor may have been 
the guest of the other. Moreover, there are 


authentic records showing that before the ship 
carrying the tidings could reach her destination 
the war had terminated. So the curious spectacle 
was witnessed of two castles thundering at one 
another long after their respective nations had 
signed a treaty of peace, and had resumed friendly 
and commercial intercourse. 

We, as a nation, have always been able to 
justify our ‘spread of the light’ in the shape of 
enforced aggrandisement. We invaded and looted 
territory all in the name of the gospel of trade 
and international comity. At Cape Coast there 
is to be seen a fine barracoon, a relic of the old 
slave-days, which is kept in a state of picturesque 
preservation. This is where slaves were herded 
before shipment. It is now used as a store of 
another kind. Yet a little imagination is enough 


to make one feel some of the agony and despair ° 


it environed. 

Attaching to Cape Coast Castle there is a legend ; 
but it belongs rather to the order of a ghost- 
story than history. In fact, it is a story of the 
haunted castle tribe. The local commandant 
conceived a violent passion for a Fantee woman, 
though already married. He rid himself of his 
own wife by hurling her from a balcony of the 
northern tower, the same in which in 1895 Sir 
Francis Scott, as commander of the expedition 
against King Prempeh, held his councils of war, 
and where Prince Victor Christian and Prince 
Henry of Battenberg had their quarters. The 
lady was dashed to pieces on the rocks below, 
and her body carried out to sea only to be 
washed back again and found. In due time the 
marriage with the Fantee woman followed; but 
on the night of the wedding the spirit of the 
murdered wife appeared before her murderer, and 
so affected his reason that he rushed madly from 
the marriage-bed, and threw himself headlong from 
the baleony upon the same rocks that had con- 
summated the assassination of his wife. The 
bride of an hour, it is stated, was so affected by 
this incident that she also lost her reason. The 
tradition is that the wraith of the murdered wife 
still haunts the chamber on the anniversary of 
the tragedy. One may be permitted to express 
satisfaction that the deliberations of Sir Francis 
Scott and his staff were never disturbed by the 
lady’s spectre; but perhaps they did not happen 
to sit on her visiting days. 

Capetown Castle is of a type with the rest. 
Its foundations were laid by the Portuguese 
voyageur, Bartholomew Diaz, in 1486. He was 
followed by the Dutch, sailing under the Dutch 
East India Company, by charter from the States 
General of the United Powers of Holland. 
These gentlemen pitched upon the littoral of 
Table Bay and beneath Table Mountain, and 
afterwards raised the congeries of towers and the 
range of escarpments which now constitute the 
castle of Capetown. It is essentially Dutch, 
and, like its neighbour of Cape Coast, is a 
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wonderful as well as a picturesque arrangement 
of ravelins, glacis, ditches, gates, and sally-ports. 
Its low fortress-walls are dominated by old time- 
worn 30-pounders and 60-pounders; and the 
watchful visitor may see in the gratings of 
dungeons and the gloomy towers the story of a 
savage past, and read, indeed, over the main 
entrance the legend which awaited him who 
passed the portals of Dante’s Inferno. 

It is here to-day that the work of the war is 
done. The castle is the headquarters of the 
Cape Colony and Natal garrisons, and the official 
residence of the military commandant. Old walls 


‘break into low-roofed rooms, sometimes approached 


by sharp-curved stone staircases blocked by a siege- 
door; a veranda runs round the courtyard, the 
latter closely paved with pebbles; age is visible 
everywhere ; and, viewing the faded yellow lime- 
wash of the Dutch occupation, one instinctively 
concludes that Great Britain never expected to 
hold it long, and therefore would not spend any 
money upon it. 

The castle of Capetown is now a terra incognita 
to the travelling Englishman. Two British ad- 


mirals, Shillinge and Fitz-Herbert, in the reign 
of James I. seized the entire coast-line, calling 
it comprehensively the South African Coast and 
Continent, though with but a limited knowledge 
of the extent of the territory. That the Dutch 
should have fleeced the Portuguese who in turn 
looted their French predecessors in the trade of 
land-grabbing is not to be regarded by English 
writers with prejudice to the Dutch. No stones 
of that kind could, indeed, be safely thrown by 
a British hand without some of the risks attend- 
ing the unskilful management of the boomerang. 
Dutch enterprise more than Portuguese languor 
or British cupidity is marked almost from Cape 
Verde, and it is traceable, moreover, right through 
Cape Colony up to Pretoria itself. The artistic 
if lumbering fashions of Amsterdam in the six- 
teenth century find a kind of survival by per- 
petuation in the dwellings of the Boers of to-day, 
who retain all the vigorous characteristics of the 
dogged empire-makers whose footprints are to be 
traced down the entire western range of the 
African coast to its southern limit, only to be 
revived again in the Dutch East Indies. 


OF ROYAL BLOOD. 
A TALE OF THE SECRET SERVICE. 


CHAPTER XXI.—WHAT JUDITH KNEW. 


ELANIE had left me. The bitter- 
K! ness of my reflections through the 
long dull days which followed was 
increased by the knowledge that 
this result was only what I might 
have expected. Ours had been a 
foolish infatuation—a dream of an Elysium that 
could never be reached. I loved her with all my 
heart, with all the fondness of a youth, though 
a hardened, blasé man of the world. Did she 
really love me? A thousand times, as I con- 
templated the ruby ring upon my finger, I asked 
myself that question; and each time, when I 
recollected that love-look in her dark eyes, my con- 
viction of the genuineness of her affection became 
more than ever confirmed. Yet she had left me with 
only that strangely-worded letter, to sigh over the 
ashes of a dead past. While repeating her declara- 
tion of love, she asserted in that missive, which I 
re-read so ‘often, that our acquaintanceship must 
end—a conclusion at which she had arrived owing 
to some adverse circumstances, mysterious and 
unexplained. Why she had been forced to leave 
Brussels so hurriedly was entirely an enigma ; 
I could arrive at no definite solution of the 
problem. 

The days passed, hot and stifling even in the 
shaded boulevards, and the dead-white houses re- 
flected the sun-glare until it became dazzling and 
sickening. I longed for a change, for a breath of 


country air in fresh, green England ; for only the 
man who lives abroad can appreciate the rural 
beauties and the calm freshness of his native land. 
In all the world there is no spot so truly peace- 
ful, so happy, so quiet and restful, as the old- 
world English village, with its rows of homely 
thatched cottages, its uneven street, and the 
sweet, all-pervading scent of the wood-fires lit at 
evening to cook the labourers’ meal. With what 
zest and pleasure we look forward to a visit to 
our home ; how the beauties of all other countries 
pale before those of our own England; and how 
dearly cherished are the memories of our native 
town, our school, or our college! In this frame of 
mind I longed for home. 

The critical outlook consequent upon the theft 
of the King’s private correspondence kept me, 
however, in Brussels. The mission to which I 
had been appointed by the Marquess of Maccles- 
field yet remained unfulfilled. To put it plainly, 
I had entirely failed ; and, further, I had become 
infatuated with the daughter of a Royal House. 
I had, by allowing myself to love, disregarded the 
wise maxim of the chief, that to be successful 
the diplomatist must never allow a woman to 
ensnare him. The fair sex are the cleverest 


of diplomatists, and can worm out a secret when 
all the wiles of the male political agent have 
failed. 

So I remained in Brussels, gasping in the heat 
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of a semi-tropical summer, striving to fulfil my 
secret mission by making inquiries in various 
quarters; until, ever unsuccessful, I began to 
despair. The ingenuity displayed in the theft of 
the correspondence was truly marvellous. Day by 
day, week after week, the Cabinet in London 
remained in breathless expectation that the storm 
which had for years been culminating would burst 
over Europe, and England would find herself at 
war. The Sirdar had captured Khartoum and 
broken the Khalifa’s power, and serious complica- 
tions had arisen with France regarding the occu- 
pation of Fashoda. At Downing Street, Lord 
Macclesfield received intelligence daily from the 
various Embassies of the latest political winds. 
The heads of the War Office and Admiralty had 
been taken into the Cabinet’s confidence, and 
measures for placing our defences in readiness 
against sudden surprise rapidly taken. The 
greatest care, however, was needed to prevent the 
rise of suspicions in the press and the public 
mind. The country was in ignorance of the 
alarming crisis. 

The delay in declaring war could only be due 
to one reason—namely, that the Powers desired 
time—a few weeks at most—to make their final 
preparations for a combined dash upon our shores. 
From Paris, by way of Downing Street, grave 
news reached us of unusual activity in French 
dockyards and arsenals, while orders had been 
issued for some grand military manceuvres, which 
meant that the French army was to be mobilised 
without exciting public attention. There could 
be no doubt whatever that in France preparations 


were being pushed forward actively, swiftly, and | 


secretly. 

In such circumstances it was scarcely surprising 
that I should be harassed by the knowledge that 
not only had I failed to secure the prime object 
of the mission entrusted to me by the Marquess of 
Macclesfield, but had been outwitted by the very 
clever thief who had spirited away the file of 
correspondence. Many were the consultations I 
had with Sir John Drummond and with Graves, 
the messenger, and twice I was summoned to 
Downing Street, where I related to the chief 
what had occurred. He looked grave, his ashen 
face twitching with unwonted excitement. 

‘We can only wait, Crawford,’ he answered. 
‘Our enemies, whoever they are, have got the 
better of us in this affair. The King, incognito, 
was here yesterday. He mentioned your strenuous 
efforts to penetrate the mystery.’ 

‘I have done my best,’ I answered, rather 
lamely, ‘though I have failed.’ 

‘Return to Brussels and continue your efforts. 
We must find out into whose hands the stolen 
papers have fallen. That is of more importance 
than the discovery of the actual thief.’ 

That night I returned to my post by way of 
Dover and Ostend, arriving at my rooms in the early 
morning, and sitting out upon the balcony in the 


first rays of sunshine. How to act now I knew 
not. By every device I had sought for evidence 
at the other Legations of their knowledge of Eng- 
land’s peril, but I could discover absolutely none. 
The King continued to give his entertainments, 
the Legations to hold receptions, and diplomatic 
relations continued calm and undisturbed. 

I thought ever of Mélanie. The newspapers 
said she had arrived, with her mother, at Bran- 
denberg, the ancient stronghold of the Hapsburgs, 
where they would pass the remainder of the 
summer. I pictured her, free from the trammels 
of Court life, wandering about those picturesque 


valleys around her home, gossiping with the * 


villagers, and mistaken by tourists for an English 
girl, so well did she speak English. As the 
weeks passed in anxiety, and the days grew in- 
creasingly stifling, the desire to see her once 
again became intense, and to learn, if even for 
the last time, from her own lips the cause of her 
sudden resolution to end our acquaintanceship. Yet 
what excuse had I for going boldly to the Castle 
and demanding an interview? She had impressed 
upon me the absolute necessity of keeping our 
intimate friendship a secret, and I had promised 
long ago to respect her wish. The gossips were 
ever eager to seize upon any circumstance as 
ground for tittle-tattle respecting a princess. 

I had pondered over the matter until at length 
the desire to see her again became irresistible ; 
then, obtaining a few days’ leave, I set out, 
travelling by way of Luxembourg. I put up at 
the Rathshaus at Tréves, that medieval hotel in 
the peaceful Place beneath the shadow of the 
ancient Cathedral wherein the revered Holy Coat 
is treasured, and only exhibited once every fifty 
years. Next day I set forth on the snorting little 
river-steamer down the Moselle, winding through 
its romantic valley where ruined castles frowned 
from the crests of vine-clad heights, and quiet 
little villages nestled between road and _ river, 
mirrored on the water—villages whose names are 
known the world over by reason of their famous 
white wines. 

The journey was delightful. The steamer, little 
larger than a pleasure-launch, started at daybreak, 
and for several hours we wound in and out 
past Berncastel (famous for its ‘Doctor’), Alf, 
Beilstein, and other quaint villages, through 
some of the most picturesque scenery in Europe. 
At length, after many stoppages, we reached a 
mere hamlet, from which a boat came out bear- 
ing a mail-bag. The place, only a group of 
houses, was called Brodenbach, and I went 
ashore in the boat, for Brandenberg was distant 
about a mile, up a dark, narrow gorge, where 
the pine-trees cast a romantic gloom, and the 
high, bare gray crags overhung until they seemed 
threatening to fall as I wound my way beneath 
them. Passing up this gorge until I came to a 
sharp turn, suddenly there burst upon my 
view, towering upon a great and seemingly in- 
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accessible cliff, the enormous turreted stronghold 
of the Hapsburgs. The walls, which had with- 
stood so many sieges in the long-past days, were 
blackened by age ; and at a glance one could well 
recognise its superior position, impregnable on 
three sides. Perched there on the cliff, it com- 
manded an extensive view over the hills and 
valleys from the Moselle away to the Rhine. 

Such was the romantic beauty of the scene that 
I stood gazing at it in silent wonder. I had 
only seen it before from the river when coming 
up from Cochem. It was indeed a wonderful 
relic of a bygone age of barbarism; and grim 
and terrible stories are told of the fiendish 
tortures committed in its deep dungeons, and of 
hapless prisoners immured by the powerful Haps- 
burgs until death relieved them of the misery 
of existence. Indeed, as I looked I could dis- 
tinguish, high up on one of the many turrets, 
the historical iron cage wherein many a prisoner 
had been placed and tortured in full view of the 
besiegers. 

I followed the road, winding and well kept— 
once no doubt only a footpath, but now acces- 
sible to carriages; and after half-an-hour’s stiff 
climb passed through the main entrance, handed 
my card to the liveried janitor, followed him 
across the courtyard with its long, cool arcades 
and ancient draw-well, and waited in an old- 
fashioned chamber furnished in medieval style 
with great carved table and chairs of black oak 
—a severe-looking place and strangely comfort- 
less, but striking as an example of the princely 
residence of four centuries ago. As I stood look- 
ing through the deep mullioned window upon 
the courtyard, the turret-clock chimed slowly and 
solemnly. For a long time I remained there 
alone—fully half-an-hour, I think—until I began 
to wonder whether my card had reached the 
Princess. At length, however, another man- 
servant appeared, and said in German : 

‘Her Highness will see you, if you will please 
step this way.’ 

I followed across a great banqueting hall, high- 
roofed and vaulted, from which were suspended 
the tattered and faded banners of the former 
princes of Hapsburg; while all around were 
stands of armour once worn by those valiant 
warriors who were the terror of all the Rhine- 
land from Mainz down to Cologne, and upon 
the walls were heavy German broadswords, many 
bearing the rust of human blood. Down one 
long corridor after another we passed, until we 
entered what was apparently a modern wing, for 
the long passage was so thickly carpeted that our 
footsteps fell noiselessly. A few moments later 
the man ushered me into a pleasant and well- 
lit room, the walls of which were panelled in 
brown, and covered with silken tapestry in migno- 
nette-green, the ceiling richly gilded, and in the 
corners were allegorical figures of the female 
virtues. On the walls hung several of the great 


and famous pictures by Watteau which stand 
alone and unapproachable in their colour and 
form. In one a party of ladies and gentlemen 
were embarking for a voyage to the ‘ Fortunate 
Isles,” and two others represented the interior of 
a picture-shop. These, I knew, were some of the 
pearls of the art treasures of the Hapsburgs. 
There were also other pictures by Lancret and 
Pater, of the school of Watteau; and as I ad- 
vanced to the window to gaze out upon the 
magnificent panorama of valley and mountain 
the door was opened. 

I turned, with quick heart-beating, to greet the 
woman I so fondly loved. 

Next instant, however, I drew back in blank 
astonishment. In the doorway there stood a 
female figure in severe black, gazing at me as 
though I were some hideous apparition. Perhaps, 
indeed, I was as a ghost of the past to her. 
Our encounter was equally startling to both of 
us. She had on no outdoor garments, and was 
evidently a guest at the Castle, and had entered 
the room for some purpose, believing it to be 
unoceupied. She was the woman who held my 
secret in her keeping, Judith Kohn, the widow 
of Gordon Clunes. 

‘You!’ I gasped, dumfounded. Of all women, 
she was the last I should have dreamed to meet 
in that princely residence. 

She stood before me pale as death. Her lips 
trembled, and I saw that the encounter caused 
her much apprehension. 

‘Yes,’ she answered in a hoarse voice, and 
with a painful effort to smile. ‘It is very 
strange that we should thus meet—is it not?’ 

‘I presume you are a guest here,’ I said in a 
hard voice. 

She nodded in the affirmative, and, slowly 
closing the door behind her, advanced a few steps 
towards me. 

‘Listen!’ she said quickly in a hushed voice. 
‘Time does not admit of argument. I know that 
you love Princess Mélanie, and you have called 
upon her. In a moment she will be here to 
greet you; therefore our conversation must be 
brief and pointed. I am going to leave you, 
and recollect that, before her, you and I are 
total strangers.’ 

‘No, I said at once. ‘Mélanie and her family 
shall not be tricked by a woman of your character. 
Remember that you and I are old friends—or 
enemies—which is it?’ 

She hesitated, but only for a single instant. 
She was a remarkable woman, for she never lost 
her self-control. 

‘Friends, if you will preserve silence, she 
answered in deep earnestness. 

‘Now, Judith, I said severely, ‘I know full 
well that your presence here is for some evil 
purpose. You are no doubt passing as some 
wealthy and well-known woman, and have, as 
you have so often done before, succeeded in 
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entering the charmed circle of society. What 
are you now? Countess, Baroness—or is it 
Duchess ?’ 

She smiled. This woman whom I knew well to 

be a political agent, and whose ingenuity in that 
respect was simply marvellous, had undoubtedly 
some sinister purpose in obtaining admission 
to the family circle of the Hapsburgs. I had 
known her in Vienna, and to me had been due 
her exposure and the committal of her lover 
Krauss as a spy and traitor. Her smile told me 
that she still cherished a fierce revenge, and that 
when occasion arose she would make that exposure 
which I dreaded because it would ruin my good 
name. 
To act boldly was, I saw, my only course. I 
recollected how, on the night of Gordon’s death 
at Richmond, I had threatened her, and how 
she had laughed me to scorn because she knew 
at that moment her husband was lying dead. 
That mystery had never been cleared up, nor 
had the character of the statement which Gordon 
had made to the chief ever transpired. 

She was extremely handsome, this fair-haired, 
blue-eyed woman who had so often used her per- 
sonal charms to worm out a secret or to entice 
a man to betray a confidence; and as she stood 
before me, a slim figure in black, she seemed to 
have come like an evil shadow between myself 
and my well-beloved. 

‘You no doubt regard it as strange that I 
should be a guest here,’ she said in a calm 
voice. ‘On my part, too, I regard it as curious 
that Mélanie should love a man in whose past is 
a black spot, one which, if revealed, would cause 
the world to hound him down as a coward and a 
criminal.’ 

She referred to my secret. I bit my lip. 

‘Once, she continued, ‘on a certain night in 
Richmond, you declared that you would tell my 
husband my true name and station; and you 
would have done so but for reasons to which it 
is now unnecessary to refer. Since then we have 
not troubled one another. Now, when we meet 
thus unexpectedly, secrecy is surely in our mutual 
interests.’ 

‘No,’ I cried quickly. ‘I will not allow you 
to remain here with Mélanie. You are a spy, 
and your presence here is with evil design.’ 

‘If it pleases you to use hard words,’ she 
answered, ‘then I may return the compliment, 
m’sieur, and recall the fact that the Chevalier de 
Jedina was foully done to death by you. You— 
Philip Crawford, diplomatic representative of your 
Queen—are a murderer.’ 

‘I tell you it was entirely unintentional, I 
eried. ‘I was perfectly innocent, and had no 
knowledge that a blank-cartridge had been placed 
in his revolver. I shot him, it is true; but the 
due] was fair, so far as I was concerned. I had 
no knowledge that the man I killed was actually 
the victim of foul treachery.’ 


‘Ah! you cannot prove it,’ she said, her face 
white with a fierce determination. ‘Your two 
seconds have both declared that they saw you 
handling your opponent’s weapon.’ 

‘Who were those seconds?’ I exclaimed, as 
every detail of that horrible tragedy arose again 
before my eyes. ‘They were unprincipled spies, 
like yourself. It was these men who introduced 
the blank-cartridge so that the Chevalier should 
be killed by my hand.’ 

That duel, the only one I had ever fought, 
had been the outcome of a quarrel consequent 
upon a lady I had escorted to dine in the 
restaurant of the Grand Hotel in Vienna being 
insulted by the well-known politician, the Cheva- 
lier de Jedina. The insult was a most gross one, 
perpetrated in presence of my friends; therefore, 
to vindicate my own honour I had been com- 
pelled to send my card to him. We fought next 
day in a wood ten miles outside Vienna, and at 
my first shot the Chevalier had fallen with my 
bullet through his heart. It was only when the 
seconds examined the dead man’s weapon that 
they discovered the exploded cartridge was dif- 
ferent from the others, being actually a blank 
one. Then, beneath the trees in the gray light 
of the well-remembered morning, as I stood 
bending over the body of the dead man, I was 
denounced as a murderer. Ere that day was out, 
however, I saw that I had been the victim of a 
foul conspiracy, arranged for the purpose of com- 
bating my efforts as an agent in the British 
secret service. I had always been suspicious that 
the whole plot bad been arranged by this woman 
Judith, in connection with Krauss, and that was 
still my conviction. 

Such an imputation against the honour of any 
man was grave indeed, especially when my own 
seconds had denounced me. Although innocent, 
I had no means whatever of proving that I had 
not placed the blank-cartridge in my adversary’s 
weapon. Hence this woman, who had afterwards 
so cleverly tricked her lover Krauss, also held me 
in her power. 

‘I think when you reflect,’ she exclaimed a 
few moments later, ‘when you consider all the 
circumstances, you will be inclined to agree with 
me that secrecy is best.’ 

‘I will not allow the Princess to entertain 
you without knowledge of your true character,’ I 
said with firmness. ‘It was you who sold the 
plans of the frontier forts for Oswald Krauss— 
you, the protégée of the German Government. 
With some sinister motive you later induced 
Gordon Clunes to marry you. Do you think 
that I’m blind? You have now wormed yourself 
into the confidence of the woman I love, in order 
to betray her,’ 

‘Then you actually mean to expose me?’ she 
cried hoarsely, advancing towards me, her eyes 
flashing with a dangerous fire. 

‘I do, I answered. ‘I care nothing for the 
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charges you may make against my honour. But 
I tell you I am determined to save her from 
you. Your vile espionage shall not-—— But the 
words died from my lips in an instant as there 
was a sudden frou-frow of silk outside, the door 


opened, and Mélanie stood in hesitation and sur- 
prise upon the threshold. 

By the expression of her face I was certain 
she had overheard the opening words of my 
interrupted sentence. 


CURIOSITIES 


HERE are perhaps few subjects which 

| appeal more strongly to personal 
interest all the world over than 
the great one of cookery; and, 
while the study of its history amply 
rewards a seeker of the quaint and 
curious, it is most instructive to trace the pro- 
cess of development through which our present- 
day menu has been evolved. 

Thanks to Herodotus, Athenzeus, and others, we 
are fairly well supplied with information regard- 
ing the food in use with the great nations of the 
past. The Egyptians were great bread-eaters, 
though strangely enough they preferred to use 
in its manufacture the seeds of the lotus dried 
and pounded rather than the fine wheaten flour 
which was to be had in such abundance. Fish 
dried in the sun and eaten raw was another chief 
article of diet; quails, ducks, and small birds 
were eaten in the same way; vegetables were 
much used by the common people, and beer was 
made from barley, which they called lythus. Eggs 
were hatched in ovens, so incubation is a very 
ancient process) The Persians ate little meat, 
used no salt, and preferred sweet foods, their 
banquets being very magnificent. 

The Greeks were at first very plain livers, and 
fish was for a long time the principal article of 
food for all classes. 

There still exist recipes for stuffing fish with 
force-meat, and frying, boiling them in pickle, 
baking them in fig-leaves soaked in oil, and cook- 
ing them in hot ashes. The Greeks boiled and 
roasted sheep, pigs, lambs, and goats; and they 
ate polypi and cuttlefish, the latter of which 
may have been the chief component of the famous 
Spartan black broth. Archestratus praises dog- 
fish boiled with cummin, and says that the Romans 
spoil fish by overseasoning it with cheese, vinegar, 
and asafetida. Atticus had the reputation of 
making the best bread, of which necessary of life 
there were no less than seventy-two varieties. 
Honey and sesame cakes were eaten after dinner 
with fresh or dried fruits, while an extensive use 
was made of vegetables, especially cabbages and 
onions. Cauliflowers had been introduced from 
Cyprus, and were eaten first by the Phoenicians ; 
rabbits and cucumbers were imported from Spain, 
almonds from Mauritania, asparagus from Asia, 
garlic and onions from Africa; while the peach- 
trees of Persia, the raspberry-bushes of Mount 
Ida, and the apricot-trees of Armenia all paid a 


OF COOKERY. 


heavy tribute to Hellas, Both among the Greeks 
and Romans honey was used in place of sugar, 
the latter being ouly deemed suitable for medicinal 
purposes. 

Sicilian cooks were considered the chief masters 
of the craft, and as much as eight hundred pounds a 
year could be obtained by one of these in the palmy 
days of Rome; the cook who prepared a banquet 
which Antony gave in honour of Cleopatra 
receiving a city as the reward of his exertions. 
Meat was scarce among the poorer classes in 
Rome, and their food consisted chiefly of pulse 
(a gruel made of barley) and vegetables; but in 
striking contrast to this is the luxury which was 
displayed at the tables of the wealthy. Large 
sums were given for British oysters, Ravenna 
turbot, and other dainties; and one enterprising 
lady made a fortune by keeping thrushes and 
selling some sixty thousand of these hapless 
sonysters every year for cooking purposes, Mullet 
were cooked alive at table, so that the guests 
might be diverted with their gradual change of 
colour; and rabbits were fed on thyme for a 
month before being killed in order to give the 
flesh a delicate flavour. Heliogabalus introduced, 
or rather invented, sausages made of oysters ; 
and lobsters and crabs were also employed in the 
same way. ‘The Emperor Geta has earned the 
reputation of having as many courses at dinner 
as there are letters of the alphabet, and in each 
course every dish whose title began with the 
initial letter of the course, so that his menu must 
have been a very elaborate one. 

To the Romans belongs the honour of having 
produced the first European cookery-book ; and, 
though the authorship is uncertain, it is generally 
attributed to Cvlius Apicius, who lived under 
Trajan (114 a.p.). Here are two recipes from 
this ancient collection: ‘First, for a sauce to be 
eaten with boiled fowl, put the following in- 
gredients into a mortar; aniseed, dried mint, and 
lazer-root, cover them with vinegar, add dates, 
and pour in liquamen [a distilled liquor made 
from large fish which were salted and allowed to 
turn putrid in the sun], oil, and a small quantity 
of mustard seeds. Reduce all to a proper thick- 
ness with sweet wine warmed, and then pour this 
same over your chicken, which should previously 
be boiled in aniseed water’ The second recipe 
shows the same queer mixture of ingredients: 
‘Take a wheelbarrow of rose-leaves and pound in 
a mortar, add to it brains of two pigs and two 
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thrushes boiled and mixed with the chopped-up 
yolk of egg, oil, vinegar, pepper, and wine. Mix 
and pour these together, and stew them steadily 
and slowly till the perfume is developed.’ 

The Romans were very fond of surprise dishes, 
such as pigs stuffed with live thrushes; and, to 
anticipate a little, this taste descended so near 
our own times as the reign of Charles IL. as 
witness a recipe of that date for making two pies 
which were to be served together—one containing 
live birds and the other live frogs When the 
latter was opened ‘out skip the frogs, which 
make the ladies to shriek and skip, while the 
birds when released were to add to the general 
confusion by flying at the candles and putting 
out the lights! A dish of peacock was a 
favourite plat at Rome, and was served at the 
beginning of dinner. The bird, having first been 
done to death by stifling, was then skinned; the 
inside was filled with the flesh of other birds, and 
the whole sewn together again, and finally sent 
in to table affixed to a small branch, as if alive. 

With the fall of the Roman Empire there 
came a great change; and Brillat-Savarin raises 
a pitiful lament over the departed glories of his 
culinary art. ‘At the approach of these fierce 
strangers,’ he says, referring probably to the Goths, 
‘the alimentary art disappeared with the other 
sciences of which it is the companion and con- 
soler. The greater part of the cooks were 
massacred in palaces which they had nourished, 
and others fled to avoid being compelled to regale 
the oppressors of their countrymen. The few who 
offered their services had the mortification of 
seeing them rejected; the ferocious mouths, the 
scorched throats, were insensible to the charm of 
fine cookery.’ We get an interesting peep into 
the life of the despised barbarians from the 
writings of Priscus, who describes an entertain- 
ment given by Attila, King of the Huns (440 a.p.), 
to the ambassadors of Theodosius II. He tells us 
that the guests were served on golden platters 
and had gold cups, but the king contented him- 
self with wooden plates, and only ate meat, while 
the others feasted on fish, vegetables, fruit, &c. 
A cupbearer stood behind each guest, and a 
buffoon did his best to enliven the company, and 
succeeded in making them merry, all save Attila, 
who never laughed, says the chronicler. Me- 
thinks the king of the Huns must have been a 
grim host for the ambassadors of the anxious 
young Byzantine emperor. 

We are told that Charlemagne was interested 
in cookery; and many other royal personages 
have since imitated him in this respect, down to 
Louis XVIII, who used to make truffes a@ la 
purée Wortolans with his own hands, aided by the 
Duc d’Escars. Madame de Maintenon is said to 
have invented cételettes a la Maintenon, and liqueurs 
were introduced for the consolation of the Grand 
Monarque ; while Cardinal Richelieu is responsible 
for sauce mayonnaise. 


To turn nearer home, we find that, as may 
naturally be expected, there exists very little 
information regarding the food of the ancient 
Britons ; but they are known to have broiled and 
roasted mutton wrapped in pieces of bark, and 
Diodorus says that they plucked grain and 
reduced it to paste in a mortar. Julius Cesar 
refers to their use of milk. The Saxons and 
Danes did not care for delicate food, and were 
great drinkers; Hardicanute, who reigned from 
1039 to 1042, having practically killed himself 
with overdrinking at a feast in Lambeth. This 
king established the new rule of four meals a 
day, and was apparently more addicted to the 
pleasures of the table than his countrymen, as 
‘le was never served with ony like metes of one 
meale in another, and that chaunge and diversitie 
was dayly in greate habundance’ (Liber Niger 
Domus Regis Anglia). 

With the advent of the Normans comes the 
first dawn of the culinary art proper in England ; 
and the people learnt from their new conquerors 
the concoction of savoury stews and soups, the 
latter of which, as an essential factor in French 
domestic cookery, is celebrated in two popular 
proverbs ; ‘C’est la soupe qui fait le soldat,’ and— 


‘Soupe le soir, soupe le matin, 
C’est l’ordinaire du bon chrétien.’ 


The use of butter was still unknown, so oil and 
lard were employed in its place. Whale-flesh, 
served roasted on a spit or boiled with peas, was 
a favourite dish of the eleventh century; and 
the porpoise was also considered a dainty when 
cooked whole and eaten with mustard. Hazlitt 
says that Cardinal Wolsey gave a great banquet 
in 1509, at which over forty porpoises were served, 
costing about eight shillings each; but the popu- 
larity of this fish began to decline, and in the 
time of James I. the very dogs disdained to eat it. 
A manuscript in the library of the Royal 
Society has some quaint recipes; and, as they date 
from about 1399, one may be given as an example: 
‘To make gynger sauce.—Take faire light bred and 
pare away the cruste and stepe the crome in 
vynegur and grinde hit and draw hit thrugh a 
streynour, with vynegur and pouder of ginger, 
and of caudle, and serve hit forthe.’ 
Contemporary with this is that king of cookery- 
books The Forme of Cury, written by the cooks 
of Richard II., consisting of a vellum roll, with 
one hundred and ninety-six formule. The dedi- 
cation, if it may be so called, runs as follows: 
‘The Forme of Cury was compiled by the chef 
maister coke of Kyng Richard the Second, king 
of Englond after the Conquest, the which was 
accounted the best and ryallest vyand [nice eater] 
of alle eften kings. Ist, it techith a man for to 
make commune pottages and commune meetes of 
household as they should be made, craftly and 
holsomely.’ Two extracts from this collection 
must suffice: ‘Fritors of mylke.—Take of cruddes 
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[curds] and press out the wheyse. Do [add] 
thereto sum whyte of eyren [eggs]. Fry hem. Do 
thereto, and lay on sugar, and messe forthe.’ 
‘ Petty Pruant.—Take marrow, and kerve it rawe. 
Powder of gynger, yolkes of eyren, dates minced, 
raisons, salt a lytel, aud look thou make thy 
paste with yolkes of eyren, and that no water 
come thereto, and forme thy coffyn [pie] and 
make up thy paste.’ Cury, it may be added, is an 
old word for cookery, from the old French keuerie, 
as that is from the Latin coquus, cook; and has 
nothing to do with curry powder, which is an 
Indian word. 

Extreme prodigality seems to have existed at 
the tables of king and nobles alike. We read of 
thirty thousand dishes at the wedding feast of 
Richard, brother of Henry III. ; and the enthrone- 
ment of an Archbishop Neville was followed by a 
banquet which comprised, among other things, 
three thousand dishes of jelly, two thousand hot 
custards, four hundred swans, one hundred and 
three pigs, six wild bulls, and one hundred and 
three oxen. Truly a substantial and varied repast !* 

The art of elaboration in cookery must have 
made rapid strides by this time, as we find that 
such dishes were sometimes served as ‘an image 
of St Catharine holding a book and disputing with 
the doctors, ‘a pelican sitting in her nest with 
her young, and ‘a castle set in the middle of 
custard with jelly, in which was a demon bringing 
a doctor in a pulpit in cloth-of-green tabard and 
hood, bearing a pious inscription in Latin.’ 

There is still preserved the menu of a feast 
given by one of our early kings to the ‘heralds 
and Frenchmen when they had justed in Smith- 
field ;’ but space forbids its quotation. History 
records the fact that Du Guesclin once drank 
three wine soups in honour of the Trinity before he 
prepared for single combat with an English knight. 

It is interesting to learn the different terms for 
dressing and carving various articles of food. A 
deer was broken, a crane displayed, pigeons 
thighed, a sole loined, pike splatted, a peacock 
was disfigured, quail were wynged, and pastry 
bordered. To unlace mallard you are to lace it 
down each side with your knife, bending it to and 
fro like waves. Carving was no mean feat in 
those days when forks were unknown; and they 
are supposed to have been introduced into this 
country by Tom Coryate (temp. James I.), who had 
seen them in Italy. 

Mint sauce is the aigre dowe of Edward I.; 
blancmanger was made of capons or pike boiled 
to a mash; cabbages were eaten ‘thikked with 
grated bread’ by the common people, but for 
a lord they had to be treated with yolks of eggs ; 
and an equal distinction was observed with pike, 
which had to be cut up into pieces for ordinary 


folk, while those of higher degree had it served 
whole. A favourite dish at the supper-parties of 
the wild Prince Hal was ‘pondorrage,’ a mixture 
of partridges, pork, and yolks of eggs, first boiled 
and then roasted in batter. It was then made 
into small lumps about the size and shape of 
apples, and coloured to taste. Pork, it may be 
mentioned, was much used at this time, in pro- 
portion to other meats as three to one. 

Pickled horse was considered a suitable dish 
for a banquet in Elizabeth’s time, and we may 
well believe that this delicacy was mentioned in 
a book which appeared in London in 1590, entitled 
A Brief Discovery of the Damages that happen to 
this Realm by Disordered and Unlawful Diet. 

Here are the titles of some recipes of the 
period: ‘To make a leg of pork like a West- 
phalia ham ;’ ‘To pot beef to eat like venison, 
and to make mutton as beef ;’ ‘To stew a pike 
the City way ;’ ‘To brew beer Sir Jonas Moore’s 
way ;’ ‘To make the Lady Abergavenny’s clieese ;’ 
‘The Lord Conway -his lordship’s recipe for the 
making of amber puddings ;’ ‘The Countess of 
Rutland’s recipe of making the rare Banbury 
cake which was so much praised as her daughter’s 
pudding.” Other high-sounding dishes are ‘ Falk- 
land Islands, ‘Judge Advocate, ‘President or 
Husband,’ ‘The King’s Public Money,’ ‘ Nobody,’ 
and ‘Sword Knots.’ 

Coffee had made its appearance about 1641, 
when it was introduced to Oxford by a Cretan 
student at Balliol College; and a coffee-shop was 
opened in the town a few years later. Lord 
Bacon had heard of it as ‘a Turkish drink, black 
as soot, of a strong scent, to be taken when 
beaten into powder !’ Ices were brought to France 
by Italians in the train of Marie de’ Medici ; and for 
the use of spices we are indebted to the Vene- 
tians, who introduced them from the East. 

Coffee and ices form a fitting conclusion to 
this short gossip on the history of a science 
with which so much of our comfort and happi- 
ness is intimately connected. Great exponents 
of the art are, alas! in as much request as they 
have ever been, and the supply is far below 
the demand, though we have ceased to expect 
from our cooks the high ideal described by a 
certain poet Dionysius, who flourished in Greece 
about the end of the first century : 


To roast some beef, to carve a joint with neatness, 
To boil up sauces, and to blow the fire 

Is anybody’s task; he who does this 

Is but a seasoner and broth-maker. 

A cook is quite another thing; his mind 

Must comprehend all fact and circumstances : 
Where is the place, and what the time of supper, 
Who are the guests, and who the entertainer, 
What fish he ought to buy, and where to buy it. 
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ANOTHER MAN’S BAG. 
THE NARRATIVE OF EX-PROFESSOR CROSSLEY. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER III. 


mIN the police-office sat a constable, 
writing at a high desk. My hasty 
entrance brought him to meet me. 

‘I wish to see the Chief, I said, 
‘at once, if he is here.’ 

The man seemed about to ask a 
question; but I felt that it was no time for 
ceremony. ‘It is a matter of urgency,’ I went 
on. ‘I must see him immediately.’ 

He took my name, and tapped at a door which 
stood on the other side of the office. After a 
moment he turned and beckoned me to enter. 
Then I found myself alone with the Chief 
Constable of Leachester. 

He sat at a writing-table, with a sheaf of 
papers before him and a newspaper on the floor 
beside his chair. Rather to my surprise, he was 
a comparatively young man, and, more to my 
surprise, he was a young man whom I had 
previously seen. He was, in fact, the very man 
who, scarcely an hour before, had spoken at my 
meeting in such a critical and unfavourable 
manner with regard to my discoveries. 

This was surprising, and not entirely pleasant ; 
so, also, was the fact of his being so young. I 
entertain very strong opinions as to the custom, 
which seems to be steadily gaining ground, of 
placing young men in positions of importance 
and responsibility. I have suffered much from 
the custom myself, and am therefore in a position 
to judge. Thus two circumstances combined 
to render my relations with this officer rather 
delicate. 

When I entered he rose to meet me; but my 
visible excitement did not appear to affect him in 
the least. ‘My business is very urgent,’ I said. 
‘It is connected with the robbery of jewels at 
the Hotel Petersburg last night. I know where 
to find the thief, and I want the assistance of 
yourself or one of your men,’ 

‘Indeed !’ said the Chief Constable. ‘Pray, sit 
down, Mr Crossley. I have just been reading the 
account in the Echo.’ 

There was something so matter-of-fact in his 
manner that I could not but feel provoked. I 
have always felt a certain antagonism towards 
men of phlegmatic temperament, partly, no doubt, 
because such a temperament is so directly opposed 
to my own. I sat down, however, and plunged 
into my narrative at once, giving him a_ brief 
account of the incidents which had taken place, 
and also an outline of my own plans. He listened 
with the same calmness throughout. This atti- 
tude provoked me still further, and I saw at 
once how the land lay. This young Jack-in-office 
had all the failings which are apt to beset men 


who are placed too early above the heads of their 
fellows. 1 determined to assert myself. 

‘I have brought the case to you,’ I said, at the 
end of the story. ‘May I ask what you intend 
to do? Perhaps it may be just as well to 
mention that the time for consideration is 


limited,’ 


He was evidently surprised, but took no notice 
of the sarcasm. The look he gave me was one 
of sharp attention, Then he replied: 

‘It is a very remarkable affair, Mr Crossley, 
and I admire the way in which you have thought 
it out. But the case presents one or two weak 
points,’ 

‘Of course!’ I said, quite politely. 

Again he gave me a sharp glance. ‘Mind,’ he 
went on, ‘I am not disputing your conclusions ; 
but it may be just as well to look at things 
closely.’ 

I had already looked at them closely; but I 
did not take advantage of his pause to say so. 
I began to feel curious as to how far the man’s 
officialism would take him. 

‘In the first place” he continued, ‘this report 
in the Echo. You may not have noticed that 
it is built upon a hasty Press Intelligence tele- 
gram, and that the whole story is founded upon 
an alarm raised by a servant-girl in her mistress’s 
absence.’ 

‘I have noticed all that,’ I answered quietly. 
‘But it seems to me that you forget one point 
of some importance: the facts of the telegram 
have been confirmed by my own adventure. I 
have seen the jewels, my dear sir. 

‘Quite so,»Mr Crossley; quite so, But that 
is another point to which I was just coming. If 
those diamonds were really stolen jewels, do you 
think that the man would have dared to return 
for the bag?’ 

‘But he did return, I cried; ‘and surely the 
spoil was worth some risk. Besides, how could 
he suppose that I had discovered them? A less 
careful person would never have opened the cases 
at all. He would have closed the bag at once on 
finding that it was not his own,’ 

‘Quite so,’ said the officer again, looking at me 
with an expression which I could not, at the 
time, understand. ‘Some men would have done 
that! And this brings me to another question, 
Mr Crossley: Are you at all familiar with 
diamonds 

‘I hope, I said, ‘that I can, at least, dis- 
tinguish between the genuine stone and the 
false.’ 

‘Very few people can,’ said the Chief Constable, 
tapping his desk with his pencil-case, 
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This was too much. It was quite plain that 
this man would see no reason in any views but 
his own. I had often heard of the contempt of 
an arrogant police for the efforts of private 
detectives, and here was a case in point. I stood 
up and looked at my watch. 

‘Sir’ I said firmly, ‘I have seen the Lenstoi 
Diamonds, and I have told you what I require 
in order to secure them. Are you prepared to 
assist me, or are you not?’ 

This was effective. The man looked into my 
face, and saw that I was resolved to have no 


more. He rose from his chair, smiling curiously. 


‘I am certainly prepared to assist you,’ he 
answered, with quite a change of front. ‘But 
I thought it might be as well to look at the 
matter from every point first. As it is, I 
will come with you myself. Please excuse me 
while I get my coat. There is really plenty 
of time.’ 

He opened another door and left the room. 
In a very short time he returned, coated and 
capped plainly and unofficially. I had told my 
cab-driver to wait, so the vehicle was still at the 
door. As we entered it I directed him to drive 
to the railway station. 

For a few moments we did not utter a word. 
For myself, I was too greatly perturbed by the 
passage-at-arms which had just taken place to 
desire any further conversation. After a while, 
however, my companion spoke : 

‘There are one or two other points, Mr 
Crossley, which we might have discussed. Per- 
haps, however, you would prefer to leave them 
over until afterwards?’ 

‘Decidedly,’ I said. ‘We have no time to dis- 
cuss them now. As it is, we are late enough, 
and if we lose the train you will know where to 
fix the responsibility.’ 

That answer silenced him. When it had been 
uttered I turned my thoughts to the case, looking 
it over point by point. The probable outcome of 
the adventure also presented itself to me in no 
unpleasant colours, There would be, no doubt, 
a great deal of publicity ; and though I do not 
yearn for notice of this kind, Iam yet old enough 
to know that it has its benefits. There would 
also, in all likelihood, be a substantial recompense 
in other ways for the time and trouble I was now 
expending. 

We drew up at the station gates. 
said, ‘we must see the booking-clerk. 
be able to give us some information’ 

‘Very good, sir, said the officer; and in a 
moment or two we were within the booking-office. 
The clerk was a young fellow, now apparently 
rather sleepy, and also somewhat alarmed at our 
visit. 

‘This gentleman, said the Chief Constable, 
‘wishes to obtain a little information from you.— 
Now, Mr Crossley.’ 

The man was evidently piqued, and intended to 


‘Now, I 
He may 


help me as little as he dared. This, however, 
suited me very well, and I immediately turned 
to the clerk. 

‘Did you issue the tickets for the eight-forty- 
five local?’ I asked. ‘I mean the train which 
runs no farther than Hinton Junction?’ 

‘The eight-forty-five local? Yes, sir,’ 

‘Then, did you notice one of the passengers in 
particular? He was a man carrying a brown- 
leather travelling-bag of medium size.’ 

The clerk gave a look of intelligence. ‘A 
rather stout man?’ he asked slowly. 

‘Yes, rather stout.’ 

‘A red-faced man with a fair beard? He had 
a large brown hat on?’ 

‘Yes, yes! You have his description exactly.’ 

‘He was a commercial traveller,’ said the clerk. 

‘Indeed !’ I asked, smiling. ‘How do you 
know that?’ 

He did not exactly know how he knew it. 
‘Oh,’ he answered lamely, ‘I see so many of them 
that I get to know their cut, He was exactly 
like one, at any rate. 

The disguise had evidently effected its pur- 
pose in this case; but all this was beside the 
point. ‘He certainly looked like a commercial,’ 
I said coldly; ‘but’ that is not the question. 
What station did this person take a_ ticket 
for?’ 

The answer was surprising. ‘He did not take 
a ticket at all, said the clerk. ‘In fact, he did 
not, as far as I know, take the train at all. I 
only know the man because I happened to see 
him pass out of the station just before eight. 
He came up with the seven-fifty from Hinton 
Junction, and I haven’t seen him since.’ 

For a moment I was quite taken aback. Then 
I saw an explanation of the mystery. 

‘Would it not be quite possible,’ I inquired, 
‘for this person to take a ticket, and the train, 
without your noticing him?’ 

‘Certainly, sir. He could have obtained his 
ticket through some one else ; and, even if he had 
come himself, I might not have recognised him 
through the window.’ 

This clerk was plainly a stupid fellow, who 
could only think of just one thing at a time. 

‘That, of course, is the very point, I said 
impatiently. ‘Now, can you tell me what tickets 
were taken by the eight-forty-five?’ 

He was able to furnish this information at once. 
Three tickets had been taken for Lepping, an 
intermediate station, and five for Hinton Junction, 
There were no others, and I knew that Ashdon’s 
must have been one of the five. 

‘Thank you,’ I said; ‘that will do very well ;’ 
and with that we passed out of the office. 

The train was just being signalled, so there was 
still time. ‘The next thing,’ I said hurriedly, 


‘is to make things ready at Hinton Junction. It 
would be well to have a couple of men on the 
platform.’ 
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The Chief gave an almost imperceptible shrug 
of the shoulders; but his answer was satisfactory 
enough. ‘Very well, he said. ‘How many shall 
we require ?” 

‘Two ought to be sufficient; and they ought 
to be in plain clothes, so that they may not alarm 
our quarry too soon.’ 

We hastened down towards the telegraph office. 
I remained outside while my companion despatched 
the necessary message. It happened that one of 
the station officials was standing in the office at 
the time, and I could not help catching the words 
of a brief conversation between him and the 
Chief Constable just after the message had been 
sent. The official was evidently curious. 

‘Business, Mr Wade?’ he asked. 
travelling late.’ 

‘Yes, answered the officer. 

‘Something up in Hinton, I suppose? Any- 
thing special ?’ 

There was a brief pause. Then the officer 
answered quietly : 

‘Nothing much, 
fancy.’ 

He spoke in such a level tone that I could 
not tell whether the remark was an intentional 
impertinence to me or only an evasion of the 
question which had been asked. I had no chance 
to consider, because just then the train came 
rushing in, some five minutes after her time. 
A group of waiting passengers emerged from 


‘You’re 


It’s a kind of picnic, I 


various rooms and began to take their seats, 
We chose our own in an empty compartment of 
a second-class carriage. I did not anticipate a 
pleasant journey with such a companion as I 
had ; but there was no help for it. 

At the last moment, when the train was on 
the point of starting, a man came rushing on to 
the platform and made straight for the nearest 
compartment. In fact, there was no time for him 
to choose a place, even if he had wished to do 
so; but the nearest compartment happened to 
be the one which we had selected-for ourselves. 
At the instant of his appearance that door of 
the booking-office marked ‘Private, facing the 
platform, was hurriedly opened, and the clerk 
appeared on the threshold. He looked over 
towards the train with visible excitement in his 
face; but that was all we saw of him. After 
that glimpse we required all our attention for 
the new-comer. 

He was a stout, blonde-bearded man, and he 
threw open the door of the compartment with a 
rush and commotion that were entirely unplea- 
sant. A porter helped him in, and slammed the 
door upon his heels. In his right hand he bore 
a brown-leather travelling-bag, and his first act 
was to pitch this into the rack. Then he sat 
down, breathing hard, took off his hat, and began 


to rub his glowing face with a large handkerchief. . 


One glance at that face was enough for me. 
This was Messrs Fillottson’s representative ! 


ACROSS AUSTRALIA WITH A DROVE OF SHEEP. 
By F. Jongs. 


A: I went to Australia without 
a situation in prospect on arriv- 
ing there is a question which need 
not concern the reader of this 
“article. Suffice it to say that, like 

many another young fellow of a 
rambling turn, I landed there, after working my 
passage out, with sufficient money in my pocket 
to keep me for several months from starving. I was 
strong and healthy ; and being by trade a brick- 
layer, besides having a good knowledge of car- 
pentry, I imagined it would not be a difficult 
matter to obtain employment in that great country. 
In this, however, I was seriously disappointed. I 
found hundreds of men walking about in the 
principal cities and towns, able craftsmen in 
various trades, eager to do anything to earn a few 
coppers to keep body and soul together. 

During the first few weeks I did not feel 
particularly anxious for myself. I lived carefully, 
so that I might make the little money I had spin 
out to its farthest extent, and assuring myself that 
something would turn up before long by which I 
might earn an honest livelihood. 

In roaming about the country I eventually 


Ww 


reached Fremantle. I was almost at the end of 
my tether, when I fell in with three fellows from 
England who, like myself, were in search of a job. 
They informed me that they had an offer from a 
big sheep-farmer to take some valuable rams across 
the country. This would require many months to 
accomplish, but the pay would be fairly good. 
Horses would be provided for them, and wagons 
well stocked with provisions, They were, how- 
ever, undecided about accepting the engagement. 
The dreariness and tediousness of the work 
affrighted them, as well as the fact that they 
knew very little about cattle. Still, on the other 
hand, starvation was staring them in the face. I 
remonstrated with them on their folly in despis- 
ing such a chance as this, and argued the case so 
effectually that at last they agreed to go if I 
would make one of the party. To this I assented, 
and we went in a body to the agent, signed our 
papers, and obtained our instructions, 

I should explain here that the object of our 
journey was to drive by easy stages twenty-five 
prize rams from Fremantle to Cook Town. 
These animals are so valuable (many of them 
being worth three hundred pounds each) that the 
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owners will not risk loss or injury to them by 
any other mode of transit. A number of natives 
were to accompany us, to act as servants; and, 
as the native will not travel without his wife 
nor the wife without her baby, this mixed detach- 
ment numbered some forty persons, As a matter 
of fact, however, these black fellows proved to be 
a real accession to us, as the experience of the 
journey will show. They are very skilful in the 
use of the boomerang, and can bring down a 
bird with great precision. I never saw one miss 
his aim. Then they can bear the heat so much 
better than a white man, are indefatigable in 
their labours, can unerringly follow the trail 
of a strayed animal even in the desert sand, and 
know the healing power of various roots and 
herbs. In a word, they were simply invaluable 
to us, 

An important part of our instructions was to 
steer clear of all townships on the route, and 
keep to the open country. This was to prevent 
the blacks from obtaining rum, of which they 
are extremely fond. When the native is primed 
with drink he loses all control of himself, and 
becomes like a madman, is insubordinate, and 
even murderous. 

We started a few days before Christmas. Our 
cavalcade consisted of some thirty bullocks to 
draw the wagons (horses being utterly unsuitable 
for that work), three sheep, two lambs, and the 
twenty-five prize rams. The party consisted of 
four white men, all well mounted, with several 
horses to spare, and the forty blacks. The task 
of conducting the expedition was, therefore, not 
without responsibility, as the journey of several 
thousand miles would occupy many months. 
The wagons contained stores of preserved food, a 
keg of rum, and a barrel of water (each under 
lock and key), a few firearms, ammunition, 
blankets, harness, and a general assortment of 
articles needed for constant use, or in reserve for 
possible contingencies that might arise. 

We had not been on the road many days before 
one of my mates threw up the job, Another 
was struck down with dysentery, and died; then 
we dug a grave and buried him. The other 
fellow wandered off to a township, where he got 
drunk and was locked up. So it came to pass that 
before many weeks had gone I was the only white 
man left, with the sole charge resting upon me. 
I was inexperienced, knew comparatively nothing 
of bullocks or horses or sheep, much less of my 
black contingent, yet I determined to stick to my 
post and carry the enterprise through. 

When Christmas Day arrived we were far away 
from towns and settlements, yet we celebrated the 
festive season in a sumptuous if original style. 
One of my black fellows went out and killed a 
wild turkey, while I concocted a plum-pudding. 
The bird was placed in a covering of clay, just as 
it had been killed, feathers and all. This we put 


into the hot ashes of our fire, where it cooked 


beautifully ; and when the clay crust was broken 
off it left the turkey as clean of feathers as if it 
had been plucked by a master-hand. The meat 
was done to perfection; and when the pudding 
was boiled we sat down to a right royal feast. I 
served out a small quantity of rum and a little 
tobacco to each of the natives, which put them in 
good humour, and thus we celebrated our Christ- 
mas in the bush. Naturally my thoughts turned 
to the home-country, and the familiar faces of 
friends rose up in my imagination ; but I question 
if any of them enjoyed their Christmas dinner, 
apart from the company, better than I enjoyed 
mine. 

In due course we proceeded on our journey, 
guided by a small compass like a ship at sea, 
There were many things to occupy my attention, 
and which served to break the monotony of travel. 
At times some of the rams would become footsore. 
These had to be placed in one of the wagons for 
a day or two. Then the water in our barrel had 
to be carefully replenished whenever we came to 
a water-hole or running stream. The selection of 
suitable camping-grounds for the night, gathering 
wood for our fires, watering the cattle, going 
through the roll-call each morning to ascertain if 
any of the animals had strayed, and, if so, tracking 
and recovering them—all these matters gave me 
plenty to think about. As for my bed, it was 
nothing more than a blanket, in which I rolled 
myself, and lay upon the bare ground. 

I maintained my control over the natives very 
well on the whole. One of them, whom I named 
Dick, became very closely attached to me; and 
when I eventually returned to England the poor 
fellow wanted to come with me. But, of course, 
for obvious reasons, that was impossible. 

Dick was once the cause of great trouble to me,. 
and by his conduct robbed me of many nights of 
sleep. It happened in this way: Unconsciously, 
in our march we had approached a small town- 
ship—the very thing I had been told to avoid. 
Several of my black fellows knew of this place, 
and mysteriously disappeared, amongst them Dick. 
As soon as I had missed them I made inquiries. 
among those who were left as to where the delin- 
quents were likely to be; but all professed to be 
entirely ignorant of their possible whereabouts. 
When I knew, however, that we were in the 
vicinity of the township my fears were at once 
aroused, and I prepared myself for whatever 
serious consequences might arise. I had no sleep. 
that night. Throwing my blanket loosely around 
me, and with my revolver fully charged, I waited 
the return of the truants. Every nerve quivered 
with excitement. At length I heard them in the 
distance, shrieking and shouting in their drunken 
frenzy like demons filled with fury, their mad 
laughter echoing over the plain. This awoke their 
companions who had remained in the camp ; these 
sprang to their feet full of excitement; they 
jabbered and laughed and capered about as if 
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' they were welcoming returning conquerors. Doubt- 
less they expected that their mates were bringing 
them a supply of .rum, with which they would 
hold high carnival. This expectation was par- 
tially fulfilled. Dick came first, flourishing a 
bottle of the spirits in his hand; ‘the natives 
gathered round him eager for a smack at the 
coveted prize, and for a moment it seemed as if 
a revolution was inevitable. Not a moment was 
to be lost. If my authority over these fellows 
was to be maintained I must assert it with a 
dogged determination. My own life, as well as 
the success of the enterprise, was at stake. I 
rushed among them, and demanded that the 
bottle should be surrendered to me. Dick 
savagely refused to give it up. I levelled my 
revolver at him, telling him I would shoot him 
if he did not obey my orders, He laughed in 
my face. The others looked on, awaiting the 
issue, ready to glory in Dick if he was victorious. 
It was a fearful moment. I shrank from blood- 
shed, but at that moment there rose before my 
mind the possible contingencies of any timidity 
on my part in the presence of these savages. So 
I braced myself for the effort, and, taking aim at 
the bottle, I fired. The glass was blown into a 
thousand fragments and the rum scattered like 
rain, Dick howled with pain, for the bullet had 
taken off the top of his thumb. The crowd of 
natives dispersed, cowed and overcome by my 
stern demeanour. I ordered them all to their 
beds, and then, after giving Dick a severe lecture 
for his conduct, I bound up the stump of his 
finger with linen rags. In a short time the whole 
camp regained its quiet; but for weeks after this 
event I was afraid to sleep, and spent my nights 
in watching and wakefulness. Suffice it to say 

that Dick’s wound quickly healed under my con- 

stant care and the application of healing herbs 
known to the natives of the bush. I had no 
further trouble with my servants after that. They 
knew that I was master of the situation, and 
respected me accordingly. 

Proceeding along our course, we eventually 
crossed the long, dreary desert, with its depth 


of white sand, rendering our progress slow and 
laboured. Some days we could only travel a few 
miles, and then were obliged to camp because of 
the excessive heat and fatigue of the journey. In 
spite of my compass I got some ninety miles out 


of my proper course; but patient, persistent plod- _ 


ding brought us at last to our destination, where, 
in consideration of the desertion of my com- 
panions, and my having brought my charge safely 
through, I received a much larger remuneration 
than I should otherwise have obtained. It was 
now September, the journey having occupied no 
less than nine months. How thankful I was for 
liberty! The sound of white men’s voices speaking 
in my mother-tongue fell like the sweetest music 
upon my ear, and the hum of town-life like a 
grand chorus. My face was the colour of a boiled 
lobster, scorched with exposure to the sun. My 
hair and beard had grown to a great length ; 
while my clothes were torn and patched in many 
a place. Altogether I cut a very grotesque figure, 
and I should have been past recognition to my 
friends, 

Now that my purse was replenished and I was 
once more my own master, I gave myself up for 
several weeks to rest and enjoyment, feeling that 
I had well earned -the vacation. I quickly made 
myself presentable to society by the help of 
barber and tailor, and took life easy. Before 
long, however, I began to have the home-fever. 
The symptoms increased; and the longing grew 
upon me and became very intense, I suppose 
this is a real disease, of which doctors are cog- 
nisant. Under its grip the patient frequently 
wastes away until he dies, medicine being utterly 
powerless to touch it. Well, I was a victim. I 
did not want to die yet, for I was only about 
thirty years of age. So I turned my steps south- 
ward, doing odd jobs on the route, until eventually 
I reached Melbourne, where I embarked on a home- 
ward-bound ship, working my passage to England, 

My children often ask me to tell the story of 
my Australian tramp; but if ever I go there 
again, it must be under very different circum- 
stances from those under which I first went out. 


OBITUARY NOTICES FROM THEIR 
HUMOROUS SIDE 


that one looks as a source of mirth ; 
but a considerable fund of humour 
can be conjured up by the use of 
such unpromising material, as the 

following instances will show. 
Newspaper editors are responsible for the pub- 
lication of not a few humorous obituary notices ; 
but there are few who thus show so much enter- 
prise as the editor of a Kansas paper, who, when 
on his deathbed, and aware that his demise was 


only the question of a few hours, wrote out his 
own obituary notice. He then handed it to his 
printer, with instructions to insert the hour and 
date of his death as soon as it occurred, and to 
lose no time in having it printed before the 
rival paper over the way could have any chance 
of forestalling him. 

A subscriber to an American weekly newspaper, 
having read an intimation of his own death in 
the obituary column, called on the editor, and in 
vehement language insisted that the report should 
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be contradicted. The editor apologised ; adding, 
‘However, we never retract anything that appears 
in our columns; but I will tell you what we 
will do. When our bookkeeper makes a mistake 
in his accounts, he, to avoid an unseemly erasure 
in his ledger, cancels or corrects the error by 
making a new entry ; and we will treat you in 
the same way. Next week we will put you 
among the births.’ 

Another enterprising American paper makes the 
announcement that every subscriber who pays a 
quarter in advance will be entitled to an obituary 
notice of one hundred lines if he dies during that 
period, 

The following obituary notice, culled from a 
Spanish paper, is decidedly original: ‘We regret 
to announce the death of Seftora Gonzalez, the 
wife of our esteemed townsman, Seiior Juan 
Gonzalez, who has long done good service among 
us as boot and shoe repairer. The deceased lady 
leaves two daughters to mourn her loss. The elder 
is married ; and the younger, who is unmarried, is 
open to an offer. The bereavement will not affect 
the business, which is carried on as usual in the 
old shop at No. 15 Calle Estrecha, Boots and 
shoes repaired on moderate terms. Satisfaction 
guaranteed,’ 

These are not the only cases, however, where the 
obituary notice is utilised from a business stand- 
point. When one of the partners of an English 
provincial firm died not long ago, the surviving 
partners hit on the idea of sending out a funeral 
card with an advertisement on the reverse side, 
specifying the various kinds of goods they dealt 
in, and quoting the prices at which they were 
sold. 

This is well matched by the story that a 
member of a firm of printers who received just 
such a card as that described, after condoling 
with the surviving partners on the loss they had 
sustained, closed his letter somewhat as follows: 
‘We regret to see that you have thought fit to 
patronise the house of —— [naming the rival firm] 
for the execution of your funeral cards, We hope 
the next time a bereavement occurs in your firm 
we will have an opportunity of tendering our 
quotation. Hoping that we will soon have the 
pleasure of serving you in this manner, we re- 
main,’ &c. 

An evening newspaper is responsible for the 
two following curious notices : ‘ Among the wreaths 
resting on the coffin of Mr Grant Allen last 
Friday was one from Mr and Mrs Le Gallienne, 
which bore the following inscription; “ Cadbury’s 
Cocoa is entirely free from all foreign substances,” ’ 
and so on to the end of the usual paragraph 
advertisement. Not less startling was the an- 
nouncement also that ‘last year more than 
twenty-five thousand people died from snake-bites, 
and at the hands of wild animals, in India,’ 

An English newspaper is responsible for the 
following obituary notice (we give only the 


closing words); ‘Through his death society has ~ 
lost one of its principal ornaments, his spouse a 
model husband, and we an honourable subscriber 
who always paid in advance.’ 

An American newspaper gives, in all seriousness, 
the following notice to its readers: ‘We have 
sent an account to many of our subscribers who 
are in arrears with their payments, without re- 
ceiving any reply from them. As:we can only” 
suppose that the cause of their failure to reply to 
our repeated communications is to be attributed 
to their death, we intend to publish a list of 
their names shortly among the obituary notices, 
Any subscriber who does not wish to figure among 
the deaths will, therefore, please send us, without 
delay, an answer—and remittance.’ 

As an instance where an epitaph (which is _ 
the next thing to an obituary notice) has been 
utilised for business purposes, we may cite the 
citizen of San Francisco who had a marble monu- 
ment erected, on the tablet of which a space was 
reserved for the names of himself and his wife, 
after which appeared a notice that the remaining 
space would be let for advertisements. 

Lord Brougham was the author of a rather 
sharp practical joke, tle victim being the London 
Times, The editor of that paper was a particular 
enemy of the great statesman, and it occurred to 
the latter that it would be a good joke to give 
out that he was dead, and see what kind of obituary 
notice the great London newspaper would give. 
Lord Brougham was travelling in the provinces 
at the time, and the report of his death was soon 
circulated. A representative of the Times called 
at his lordship’s residence to verify the rumour, 
There he was assured the report was indeed true, 
and, in proof, was shown the coffin and pall, 
which had already been laid out. The next day 
the Times appeared with a notice of Brougham’s 
death, in which the statesman’s life and character 
were depicted in the most virulent terms, It was 
very small satisfaction to Lord Brougham when, a 
few days later, he exacted an abject apology from 
the editor. 

Lord Brougham was not the only person who 
has had the privilege of reading his own obituary 
notice. The same thing happened to Madame 
Patti not very long ago, when the Australian 
papers contained accounts of her demise, and full 
reports of her life and professional career. The 
cable message announcing the death of her husband, 
M. Nicolini, had been misread. 

The poet Burns was fond of writing obituary 
notices or elegies on his friends or other people 
he admired. Some of these elegies are amongst 
his most remarkable poems—as, for example, his 
‘Lament for James Earl of Glencairn’ and his 
‘Elegy on Captain Matthew Henderson,’ either of 
which may be said to have conferred more lasting 
fame on the recipient than a monument of stone 
and lime. These do not, however, come under the 
head of humorous obituary notices, a description 
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which applies to ‘Tam Samson’s Elegy,’ which 
was written under the following circumstances : 

‘Tam Samson’ was a gray-haired veteran sports- 
man, who, on one occasion when out moorfowl- 
shooting, and feeling the weight of years begin to 
press upon him, expressed the belief that the 
expedition was to be his last, and desired, in 
somewhat tragic style, that he might die and be 
buried in the moors. 

Burns, hearing of this, immediately composed 
his famous elegy, in which he related at length 
the exploits and skill of his hero, ending each 
verse with the plaintive line, ‘Tam Samson’s 
dead.’ 

Some one having told Samson that Burns had 
written a poem—‘a gey queer ane’—about him, 
he sent for the poet, and in something like 
wrath, asked him to read what he had written. 
On hearing the recital of his exploits he smiled 
grimly, and seemed by no means displeased. 
‘But,’ he exclaimed, ‘I’m no’ dead yet, Robin ; 
wherefore should ye say that I’m dead?’ Burns 
retired for a few minutes; then he returned, and 
recited to Tam the following verse, which he had 
composed in the interval : 


PER CONTRA. 
Go, Fame, an’ canter like a filly 
Thro’ a’ the streets an’ neuks o’ Killie, 
Tell ev'ry social, honest billie 
To cease his grievin, 
For yet, unskaith’d by Death’s gleg gullie, 
Tam Samson’s livin ! 


Samson laughed gleefully, and exclaimed “That’s 
no’ bad, Robin; that’ll do,’ and the poet was 
received once more into his good graces. 

The Americans have perhaps contributed more 
than their just share in the composition of the 
present article ; yet the following anecdote is too 
good to be lost: 

An American editor had been informed that an 
article published in his paper had given great 
offence to one of his readers, who had solemnly 
sworn to call at his (the editor's) office and 
horsewhip him in his sanctum. The offended 
reader was evidently in earnest, for next day he 
appeared before his intended victim, and asked, in 
a voice of thunder, ‘Are you Mr A——, the editor 
of this paper?’ holding out at the same time a 
copy of the journal which contained the offensive 
article. 

‘I am,’ was the reply of the editor ; ‘but wait a 
minute until I ask you a question ;’ and as he 
spoke he drew a loaded revolver from the drawer 
in front of him, cocked it, and laid it on the 
table. 

‘Now, please tell me,’ he continued, ‘what is 
your name?’ 

‘My name is B——, and you will hear more 
about me before I have done with you,’ 

‘Where were you born?’ 

‘I was born in Kentucky. But I don’t see 


what that matters to you. May I ask what is 
that you are writing ?’ 

‘An obituary notice.’ 

‘Whose ?’ 

Yours,’ 

As the editor afterwards stated, he presumed 
his visitor had urgent business down the street; 
at any rate he left suddenly, without waiting to 
take formal leave, nor did the editor ever see 
him again. 


AT THE RIVER’S EDGE. 


O Sweet! when we come to the distant days, 
When the fancies fail like the falling flowers, 
And the meads of music are soundless ways, 
And the wells of wishing have lost their powers : 
O Sweet! when the days and the ways are thus, 
Shall we stand and tremble on Time’s thin ledge, 
Forgetting the fields of the years behind, 
With our souls so dull and our loves so blind, 
That we shall not see what is left for us 
In the shadowy dusk at the River’s edge ? 


We hear them sigh of the pains of age, 
The blight of beauty, the blood grown cold ; 
We see the sorrows of saint and sage 
When the psalm is sung and the wisdom told. 
Did they love so little and fear so much 
That the birds in their breasts forbore to fledge ? 
Did they find no flowers in the paths they trod 
To warm their hearts to the old-world sod, ‘ 
To bloom again at a dear hand’s touch 
In the shadowy dusk at the River's edge ? 


We have made fair plans for the days to come— 
We have made enough for a thousand years— 
“Oh! some for wonderful work, and some 
For beautiful rest—but none for tears. 
Have we sinned in this? Are our hopes all vain? 
Will our joy turn bare as the May-clad hedge ? 
If it be that the cup of our peace must spill, 
Will the Hand that empties it not refill ? 
Of all our treasures may none remain 
In the shadowy dusk at the River's edge ? 


To-day love’s meadows are laved in light, 
But we know they slope to a far-off stream. 
Let us pluck the pleasures of life aright, 
And garner them all for a future dream— 
For the last late dream of our dreams come true, 
At the last late proof of our proven pledge ; 
When the sun that showed us our joy is gone, 
O Sweet ! may the birds in our breasts sing on, 
And the blooms revive with our memories’ dew, 
In the shadowy dusk at the River's edge. 
J. J. Bev. 
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